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ABSTRACT ^ 

since ethnic studies in schools is an integral part 

i-of the larger social system in .this country,, its current status, 
problems and strengths must be examined vithin the total social 
context • Ruling groups determine the formulation and dissemination of-- 
knowledge '(particularly negative social science ressearch about ethnic 
.groups a^d^he poor) «. This knowledge is designed to support the 
status guo,&and to legitimize the position of those in power. Ethnic 
studies programs must be replanned and novel teaching strategies 
"formulated xn order for students to effectively challenge and ^ 
invalidate tiie assumptions about ethnic groups on which ^ ' ' 
white- domina|;;ed social science research is .of ten based. A primary 
goal-.^ ethh^ stiifties must be tp help minority students ^to 
p'sychologieadl^y^^ liberate themselves from* mytks and stereo.t:^es and to 
help therm tip develop a commitment to. social change* Unfortunately , 
reform of current .programs is needed,* as dissension among; different 
ethnic grqups/ lack of funds, and inadequately qualified instructors 

/have caused them to rfe self defeating.- Despi'te the difficulties that 
minority leaders er^cotinter, they should demand this reform and take 
steps to see th^t: ethnic studies programs .survive, and gain integrity. 
(Autlior/KR)^ ' ' . / / 
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FOREWORD ' 



The National Urban League's Education Policy Information 
"Center .CEPIC) presently tile fourth in a series of Monoy^aphs 
designed to provide a major new forum for black educators . 
and^ an^uth'oritative black perspective 'on.,educatlonal issues 
In'^'hia Monograph^ "Ethnic Studies in a Social Context, "t 
Dr«* James A. Banks discUsses AfrorAmerican studies and the 
full portent of its mass introduction .into our edufatlonal 
. sys-tems ; ' , V*. ^ ' ♦ 

Thie first three Mopb^^aphs entitled "Survival-^Piase II,. 
Unity With6ut Uniformity," "Thp^Student Right3 Issue-^-.* r 
Strategy for Preveniion of (Sen'o^c#ide," and "The Young Black 
Child — His Development and Education , " have :been written 
respectively by Dr, Bernjiifd C, Wa/tson , , Trbf esso^ and Chairr 
man of Urban Education^ at Tem>Je University, .Philadelphia, 
PA; Drw 'Arthur E. Thomas,* Director, Student^ Rights Center, 
Dayton, OH; and Dr. Evangeline H. W.ard, Prpfessor of Early 
Childhood Development , also at Temple University. However, 
the opinions expressed in the Monographs are those of the 
autfhors and dp not necessarily reflect -the policies or the 
positions of the -National Urban League . . / 

The Leaguers Educa tion^ Policy .and tnfprmatioti Center (EPIC) 
was established Januar^y, 1972, to keep black people abreast 
of trepds in education '^O'licy'-making , and -to iaitiate change 
in pomplex national educational procei|)Bes by studying pend-' 
ing legislationyand current programs affecting ^pftbli/: 
education in uroan 'ghettos. • 

'\ — Ermjon 0. Hogaja, Ph.D, 

Director 

National Urban League 
Education Division 



Ethnic Studies in the Socia-1 System. 
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/ , The Black, man's dreams which enierged and blossomed^ (^uring\, the 
sixties were shattered b^y 'the .events which* lis hexed in this decadie,*/ 
Blatant jcac;ism,, which was harshly corTdemnf^ by. national 3.^adersf\and^ 



influential commission^repor ts ^ in the sixties ,- raised its ;,ugly h' 



unabashedly in the seventi,es and- became *a powerful political w.ea^p'on 
'that^ was used ad'^/aTita'geous ly by both political demagogues and America's 



ad 



most esteemed political leaders 

1 - 



As Dan W. EJodson- ha*s no ted , racism 



has. become good politics 

The law^ and order cult, anti-bussing movemejit, and the curr^ht 
popularity of racist politicians are clear, indicaitions that the 
struggle fojc human justice in America is experiencing some of its- - 
most serious repercussions- of this ceatury. Since, ethnic, studies 



is an integraL ^art of the larger social system/ its .curifent status, 



problems and s.trengths must* be examined within the 1 total vsocial \ 
context. In this essay, I will bi^^fly examine the ecortcmic and 
•^political systems 'in America, and analyse " ethnic stjudies Vithinjthis 
broader *onceptuaiizat4.on . A p^ea is made for th.e reformation ^nd 



.J 



permanent .institut ionalizatipn of 'ethnic studies program^ at all 

grade levels. The- promises and problems which mi^ht; result fyom 

* ' ' - ' i • \ 

an ^attempt to reform ethnic studies are dis*d*u;ssed , a nd • strategies 

* ' . ■. * . 

for change are set forth^ 



• Economic and Power Re la.t ionship s^in Ameyilca 

► • ■• • ' ■ _ ' r 

While human . communities are higlily diversified, 

certain charactier istics which social scientists cal] 

2 . . 

611 jLvejrspils . . These comm.on^ cultural comPponents ariS' 



4 



^hey__-share ' 

cultural 
■ ■ , * 

because men 
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everywhere share certain biologicaLl , 'psychological/ and social 
needs which they must- satisfy in ordejc to s.urviv^. In each society; 

man develops responses to these common needs and pro*blems' v^^niich are 

• ■ - • '. ' '■ ' * ■ ' "^j. V, * 

highly similar l)ut whiph take a wide variety of forms . Eac^i Cuitur:e, 
for. example f. miast' have ^ome ,ins ti.t:ution to ailsume the major r.espon- ; 
sibility -.f ar S9cializing the youn§ and ;.for .tJifl^achihg^ them- the values , 
attitudes , ' beliyefs , ind behavior which they iftust learn t:o function 
wi'thin the society and contribute -to. its survival. In every s.pciety. 



the* family assumes this responsibility , although' the forms of family 

- ^ 2 ' ' . ' - . ' • 

life* vary greatl/. They range in character from the highly indi- ^ 

vidualistic, nuclear family in^ middle class -Anglo society in America 

■ . ' . \ ' ■■ ' ' ■ ■ 

to tjhe ihiimately interdependent Puerto Rican family' of the 1800' s. 

Man has' also expressed the need. to explain unknown social and 

physical phenomena in his environment, and to develop a. sense of 

control oveV his fate throughout human history* Myths, religion, ^ 

shaman, psychoanalysis and empirical science are cultural* el.ements 

that de\^eloped to satisfy these hupan needs. More important for " 

discussion, is the scarcity of goods and sePrvices which* each socie*ty 

faces, and man's unlimited* wants for th^em. because of "^scarcity, • 

■ ^ . ■ ■ - ^ ■ ■ ^ . . V ■ . . ^ . 

each society must solve^three related economic problemsr^ What.goods^^ 
and services shall be produced?* How ^hall they be produced For 
whom shall they b$ produced?^ ^Each society must also determine who ■. 
shall produce, what goods and , servic ejs , and the rewa^rds which will\ be 
distributed for their, production, and what rewards wiLl go to whom. 

Who ' solves these economic probl^ems for a soc'iety is pol itical / 
because' thpse who mak# up the Power Elite of a so<:^iety deteriSlne ' . ^ 
what goods and ''sexy±ce^];^-Sre produced, who will produce them, and for 
mom ^ey will be produced . They' also de ter'mlne the. rewards that 



wi'll' .be '%iveh -for the j^roxauc.tion of var ious ^^oods - and services , < r 

- ■ ■'■ ^ " - ' ' • . . • ' • . -•- 

and how tWse. rewards wl-ll be distributed. The reward 'structure- 

of a nation^s* ec.dnomy is highly<^elated to oth'er aspects:of its. ^ . 
social- system. Thus" tho^e who -get 't.he greatest share of the ecor^. 
•npmic Vre'wards also h'aye the widest opport.unit ie s to . part ic ipa^te 'In 
t.he' soc-ial system arvd to -attaLin more- social class mobil ity . . . Ihd^; . .. 
y^ftuils and groups- .who get the least economic rewards can^ only • ; 
particfpate in the Stictal' system to a limi#d extent. Thus, an . . , 
individual's or group's .e(^onbmic s^it*ation^ is highly related to : ' 
hAs-'.soosLa-r: - status . . ■■ , • ' ■ ■>'•' , ' 



' : :\:'wh^^ criteria does the\ ruling^ite use to .determine "the pro- i-. 

ducti^^^ of goods ^d services and dis^rjji.ution of etorlomic rev^ards? - 
. Every . aecisio-n made by thos» .in power., .including economic , pol ifey., : . 

made to enhfattce, l^ditimize^ and to re inf orce thedr poWer . ^ Thu s l-. ^ ; 

jobs 'wiiich have >he highest ecoiiomic and srocial, Rewards . are given. ' 
'■^ peo^le^.v/ho constitute the puling -el ite • other jobs wh4ch have'^^^' " - 
^iiigh economic reward^ are a:ssig^ed to groups and ^ indiyi.duals ^ 'w^^^^^ 

a-re. ^mijar to the ruling group in values .- physical c:haract^rislp.c.^^ 

and c;il^:ure . The leWst desirable jobs , th^ v^ith^-the .Ipweit^eco- 
• nomic and -social rewards, are reserved for grou^js which the , tuj^ngv.^ 

elite defines as "u^dersirable" and '•Adn-human . '' - ^ 

least like the rvfling groups in culture^and phi'sical character istics 
In the United states, BlacKs, Chicanos, Puerto Rioan-Amerlcak:'^ , ^ 
AsianfAniei:iqans,= ^nd Natf^^e Americans .coristitute 't'h^ bulk ■of 
'group. -Ph^y wt.rk:.primarily ■ in service, occupations ,': ^uch as 
workV restaurants, ^.J^otels, farming a^Ka^factor ies -While v these group^^^ 
arW'assigned.^obs' primarily 'in low paying, laboring occup trolls ,■ 



] 



.•Whit-e Anglo-Saxon mkle Protestarits* with money own most of ,the pro- ' 
■ . dutftion industries' and are the corporation presidents ^nd major ecol 
• nomic decision-^^^^^^ The^e.^obs have lucrative economic rewards' 

^nd high. social statu^. "^^^ 

^ , Thus the groups in our" society which do the Vost arduous Wk 
. ;r.eceive t'li'e l^^a^ economic- and Social rewards.. -This, is . a very 
:' , dellbarate^ p^irci^. cremated and maj^irtained by the' rulii^g groups in- . ' 

.Amer^qa because, such ^delineation o^ work roles necessary for 
).t)iej»ta maintain ^^^^^^^^ and . affluence . Notes, Ermon Hogan, 

.: Ed^catioa birectorV NUL, ".(The Pobr) , regardle&s of :race contin^xe 
' . :to- liye in slaveary and to be^ victims &f genocide , , l97i style . Such ■ 
■ ; .conditrioAs "kre not ^accAd'^nts of history but are ,|krefuily designed 

Vto.provide a labar supply for the mines, the. kitchen, the farms, 
~%he garment industi^y, and all Of ^the ot^ and nonmech^niTstic 

jobs that; form the 



The Function of Social JCnowl^dqe y ; Legitimization of the Status Quo ... 

: .1 have, discu.^.ed:.'f,ower and ^^^n'omic relationships ;i United 
States at some length because a sopj^stica^^ Wder^tanding of ethnic 
studies and social ■science can be gai\ed/only by ■ conceptualizing 

>P?esent natyre of ethnic content' a/d the . status' cvf -'ithnic -studies 
programs wi'thin the larger social /.context . Ethnic 'studies., simply 
cannot: 'be^^derstood--^ because it is - intimate ly^ related ' 

, to the D^/i tical .an,d economic systems in.". Am^r ic^ . , I^uling- groups ' 
determine thfe - formulation ian d .dissemination !of know ledge within a . " 
society justr^^s they: determi ne :ec6nom±c and pol j}tickl.^-policy . We 
.wil^ .now -eafp lore the question of what knpwledW becomes in-s tit-utiprf- 
ERXC*^^ syste-m and, the., purposes 'which' It. sVrvW. ' ; " ' •. 



» .- • 



r J :, \ .. ; ■ : w;,:::^ 

./ in ord^er for a group to maintain power, , it mustj throifgifi some . 
means, acquire legitimacy . A government or ruling group^ is ri^gcir(Je4" 

^s legitimate .yhen the, -individuals affiected by its policy accept its 
authority as valid. Unless a ^^uling group estabTishes leg^itimacy,*^ • » 
each of 'its . decisions will have to ^be implemented with natked force 
because people influenced 'by • the dec isions woti^d not 'think that^ thj^ 
group had a rig'ht to rule. The knowledge which becomeg instict^uti ' b n*' 
alized Within a society is^designed to 'support' the'-^gi^^ and 
to legitimize, the position of those in powetr y Thus social science 
knowledge reflects the norms , vetla/BS and goals of tjhe ruling^ and 
pbw^rfiil groups in sQc:iety; ^t validates and legitxmi-zes thos6 * 
beliefs and ideologies which are useful for power full groups an4..is 
detrimental to oppressed peoples. z - . 

To* justify and legitimize their oppression of coionialized' ^ 

gro.ups, the ruling groups create .myths and stereotypes about them 

* * » ' ' ' i '' ■ ■ 

to explain why they "deserve" the low status in society, to which 
they are assigned. Such stereoty.pes and myths within bur • soc iety 
are rampant; e.g.> Bracks were enslaved because they were uncivi- 
lized and lazy; slavery would not on ly t; iy il ize t^em bu-t woui?^ save 

> - - .- :* ■ ' ' V ■ 

their souls from hell; Indians were savages who had to be .civilized: 

• . , ' . ■ ' ■ ■ • 

by whites* in order to survive; Asian-Americans were .^.threat to 

'/ '.' ' '' . . *» 
% ■ ^ , ' ' j^' -' ^' 

^national ^ survivajL " during World War Jtl andv-thus had to be confined 

^ - ' ' >\ - ' ■ . ' - . ^ — ^"'^ 

' to '^relocation" camps for natronal s.ecurit;y. Many social scientists- 
and ather scholars are th^ gatekeepers o| the status quo ; th^y 
generate research which ^legitimizes the myths and stereo4:ypes which 

. thfe ruling group cre^^tes about explo i ted peoples to^rjustify their. 

oppression . . ^ ' ■ . ^* 

• \ ' • ' "■ - 

Sbcjal science knowledge which . iscons isjent with th^^ ideolq.gy 
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.... or tive r u n nq' me s " i n s t i tli t i Qn a 1 n ^ 

• ^ .. ' — ~ 

the lower s,chools> high school s . • cQllege s khd univ^rsit:! :- 

Research whicl^.ia aniith^stic^I^to. the interests ' of -elitist 'groups'. ' 
is usually ignored by. the scientific' communiW^aAd the 'society 'wh.icV 
-••Support8.it-;: This, fact explains " wKy LouiV .S'. B . Leakey • s' seminal '■' 
findings about mutt^s; Af rican-'oHgias .hay^ ne.ver. been popularVamoag / ' 
established: anthropoloVists .and the ' larger s^ciity; 7 . on the othe^ A 
.^haad,. .fpr. generatiOns..hi.storians elevated'uiri^ B 'p.hillips' racist 

des«%iption.s Of .'the nature of .sl'avery to " the statds of c.onclu'siVe . 
; truth.8 sociologists produced ."proof-" of 4he na.tura.1 inferiority 
,'.,ofj the-Biack man^ia the nineteenth ceri^ury to ; justify his oppression. 
;Lothl:op St^dard , in his .Ringing Tide .of CoT n.;-. developed the thesis 
t-hat there ire; higher and loWer ,_ races',, whose intermixture produces ^ ^ 
a ' race- which reverts to the-^lpwer type . ^ .Myths kuch" as those 
in^e^ted, by Phillip^^s and Stoddard. were , •institutionalized, because-^ ' ' 

they were consistent. with -the v*lue systems and/^el4-interests of 

•:. .:- - ■ ■ ■■■( , « - ■• ■ I . ■ ■ , ■ I . \ 

powerful :white.^ groups : 



Racist social scienc^ myths are still> being invested^ to da jr 



and.iastituVioilalizied in^^jmerica to justify /the exploitaVion of 



groups . , 



^"/^■ P^^^^^ essay^ Bajrbara Sizemor.e documents 



minority 

tjie ways in which recaSt rksearch by such^ocialTcientists a^rf 
Banifield,^;nsen and MoyniAan distorts. Black culture and supports' 
prevailing^hs and ideologies. 1^ As.^^.i,zem«re points out, "Jensen's" 
work (-tor the Vi-ack man) is useless and f^Vs^ . " ^i V However , it is / 
.highly f^nctiona.l for poweriiil white groups because it provides 
them with "scientific" reasojns 'to deny minority children equal. , . 
edH^catiohal opportunities 
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— Th:e goal's" o S fcud ie s 

Per iodically^ tho^e in po\fer focus attention on. a paafticular 



1 - 



7 oppressed grbup to convince^ them* that- their lot will soon improve 
and that a millennium is imminent. This is done to legitimize and 
maintain their 'power. such superficial interest and concern is 
Especially likely to come about when excluded groups show signs that, 
they are going to challenge the st'atus quo., and when the ruling 
elite^ becomes threatened . Thus, when Blacks and other ethnic grpups 
challenged, the my^hsi about their .cultures which are pervasive in^;^ ^ 

. ■' I ' ■ ' . - ■ V' ' - ■ ■ ■ • . 

school books- 'ind de^nanded ethnic; studied programs the ' White 

Establishment ^^responded with* a series of hurriedly put together and 

* . ^ \' ^ [ ' - ■ ' ■ * 

""ill-conceived ethnic studies progtams^ 

Few of these programs/ are sound becau se^ the goals are . confused , . 

* . ' , ■ •* 

ambiguous and conflicting, and the qualifications of many of the 

)■ •■ " ■ ■ . ■ . • . ^ ^ ' . 

teaofhers are highly questionable. Most -were structured without 
careful planning and clear ration-ales. Effective teaching . strategies 
and sound* criteria for judging instructional materials cannot be 

, ■ • ' . ■ V ■ . 

formulated -until go^als are identified and s-tated explicity. In * 
> most ethnic stud ie s programs now in the public schools,- thp emphasis ^ 
is on the achievements of isolated minority heroe s rsuch as CiMsp.us 

-. — — ; ■■ ■. • ^ ' ■ 

Attuclcs, Cesat Chavez and Sitting 'Bull - Unless ethnic studies 
prograins^.x€rttain inor e- ;s ignif.icant goals, and implement new teaching 

sttategies, students will get just as sick andr tired of ethnic 

% ..." 

history as they havje become with White racist schoolbook history. 
Stome students already fee^l that Black' history has beeli oversold. 
Many . teacher s who teach etl\hnic studies use new materials but ^^r>a-* 
ditional approaches, coridepts 3.nd theories • " 

without both nrew goals ^nd novel .strategies, ethnic studies 

ERIC 
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will become just another fleeting fad ere sited by the ruling elite 
to pacify excluded groups . Isolated fafcts about Crazy Horse don't 

^stimulate the intellect any more than isolated* facts. about Thoma$ 
Jefferson. Ethni^c studies must focus on goals more important than 
the mastery discrete', and unrelated facts-about "heroes. "^^ I 
wiir present a rationale f<?r ethnic studies .and discuss hov ethnic 
content can become* ^n: integral part of a curriculum that is designed 

jio paycholoqidally ^ liberate minority students and to help them to 
develop a commitments to social change . ' ' , 



Psychological Liberation " 

p .A primary goal o]^ ethnic studies must be .to help minority students 
to -identify and cr.it ically analyze the myths and stereotypes which have 
been created by ruling White grpups to justify their oppression and -to 
make .them believe that they. are less than human. ^Although the recent 
Black Power / Red Power anif Brown Power . movement s have exposed many 
of these myths and have helped- minority persons to fee^ more positively 



toward their peoples and their cultures, there is some rather compelling 
evidence which suggests that too many of our youths are still psycho- 
logically victimized by these ^destructive and ^insidious myths. In a 
recent study Jo^n W . Moore foii^id that more than two-thirds of a 
sample of Chicanes f e 1 t ' that Mexican-Americans are less progressive 

than Anglos an^ that they (Chica-nos )* t^nd to blame Anglos for what . 

' 13 ^ 
are really their own problems. In a recent review, of the litera-s 

ture. Banks notes how Blacks often accept the myths abo'ut them 

which Whites. have invented and perpetuated*^^ These kinds of 

'data indicate that White e'duTa^rs and social scientists have * 

. ■ • • • • ■ ^ ' ■ • ' ' • ■ • ■ 

been highly successful in their efforts to c^onvince minority .' . . - . 



~ lli dl V idu a 1 a t t y^t h e y de s e r ve the r ac i s m which they e xjp e^r i e he e i 
America/ ^he successful manipulation of knowledge is one of the 
most effeictive ways ^o make the oppressed complacent and content 
with their sjDcial and economic status. ^ ^ 

Hoyev^ry knowledge can also be used to free the minds of 
oppresseH^ peoples / to make them discontetit witl^; the status quo » 
ajrtd to de^relop an unrelenting commitment to challenge tftose in 
power > Ethnic studies must take up this critical challenge, and 
teach minority -students how to have victor ious confrontations with 
the myths and illusions which White people cherish about them and ^ 
which ethnics o.ften accept ' without questi6n or reflection. It is^ 
Xiot ehough to simply teach stucj^nts about these myths.' They must 
know why they were created and be£;iame instnttutionalized in the mass* 



media and in the text^J^ooks which they J^tead in sphool. An "effective 
ethnic studies program must al so* go beyond- teaching students>j why * . 
myths'* were c:reated ; .it must ^taach them the skills and knowledge 
which they^ need to invalidate and xefute the assumptions arfd con- 
elusions ^ on which White sojrial and natural science r.^search is 

V ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ '^A 

of tent based. - ' ; . ( ' . ' 

mei;ely call the research by Jensen and S)[iockley ."racist" 
is not ^npugh to invalidate it /ind to prove its (absurdity . Ra'ther 



the studeti^^jjho wishes to fexpose the insidioil^e nature of this 
researcji ' mus t .c}si tically-»knalyze . its , assumptions ^ rese>arch methods,, 
and^^e^ logical rela*tipnship between the assumptions, data and 



conclusions^ Ethnic researchers must be able to, use Jensen's data^ 
and with new as»sumptions about^Iy^Q. and minority people, to reach 



highly divergent conclusions.. The ^point which I am* trying to emphasize 
\s that we need to teach our students how to use the White man's own ' 



^ i 



: . : r.esft«r'eh-y techiiigues and data ibo' invalidate- hisjcdhclii^ions . This 
■ ' pan don^e ii'.ve uise dilffareht as,aumptions and methods 'of data -ana- 

, Xys-is to analyze* existing and emerging, data. ■ • 

." • : - '■ f . ' ' ■ ■ . : - 

- • • ... : .. f:y ■ ■ 

* Influencing Public Policy v ' * 

• . — ' T ' I ■ ■ ..'7 

This is th« only^'respons^ to racist social science research. 

by i^U'ttor^-^jy communities s^Jg3^ have any impact on the policy 

' ' - • ■ \ 4.-. V-' ' • "-■ • • • 1 . * ■ \ ' ' 

, ^ makers in WashinVt^^^^ndyinjo^^^ we respond 

to the Shocicioys Ail&^?hiS^ Moynihan^^^ ?^ by calling the|ii '^'*riS^ei , " ''the . 



people who shape S>ubl'ic. poli^cy in this nation that profoundly ix\flii- 
ences the li^fea *of tainority groups will quickly dismiss our argumeniss 

as..the "emotional ^respoix.ses/' of^"an understandably alienated people. " i 

. . • -. * . V - , , ■ ' '^^ . 

am not trying to> suggrest that bur refutation "O^f-ythe Jensens and 

shbckleys will be^ received las enthusiastically by the pedple 5iL^the«, . 

ffhlte House a^ Jensen's or Armor " s ^ (,the anti-bussing prophet) 
-••reseapch;' has been received. This will jiot be the case ^inc^ the 
-ideologies of Jensen and Armor (the ideas ' of^ theise men are more 

properly called ideologies -than science ) are highly consistent with* 

■ ■■ ^ • / 

the ideas and perceptions of those who rule America. IJowever, I 

am suggesting that our arguments and debates will not be^ ^iven 

• , ^ ■ " . ■ ■ • . ' ' ■ ' \ ' - ' ■■ ■ ' • -.,/■■■■ - " ' " 

even- a f air ^hesrr ing by people in poweffu*l positions in this nati.o'n 

* > ' ■ ' 

-unless they are state*d in the vernacular ^ style and nomenclatuxe*> 

/ « ■ . ■ 

0 ■ ■ ' ■ 

with whic^h they are familiar and regard as "scientific". Obviously, 



argumefTTts that are not even heard by those in powe^Hcannot possibly 
influence or., becofne public polOfCy:. , *' ' ' " . • . 



.1 



• .. -11- . ■ 

Invalidating -Rac'ist Kno-yled^e r' • . . . 

/students how' to. Wccesafuliy fight iiitei't^ctual- warfar'e v?lth . . 
" "scientists" yihd promote white supremacy. • Mi-nority. students- in . 
'this country attend schools and . colleges cohtrolled and mannecl' by 
, v.:; pfepple wht3 have been ^^^^^^^ in colleges and universities where . 

'"• . the western- model 9f science is held up as" ideal. There is nothing 

- Vrong with- the model itself ; it can^be ubed by- tl^e liberation leader^ 
as -well' as the racist to validate conclusions^^ Thus When minority 
students confront racist knowledge in- their textbooks, lectures and 

- class discussions, they need the intellectual tools and skills to . 
invalidate the's^e arguments and conclusions; they must be able to 

' , " use the research model wWich is perceived as the' ideal way of knowing 
■ and validating beliefs, in the>.nstitutions of which they are a part. 

I wili use a simple example to illustrate my point, A Chicane 
■ youth might be a member of a class In which the teacher cites" data 
on the I.Q. performance of Chicano children and concludes that this 
data- supports the proposition ^that Mexican-Am'ericans , as a group,/ 
.\ are intellectually inferior to • White s . For the studVt to respond , 
by simply^ saying. that this, is^a "racist" conclusion would. not 
-Ibgicaliy -of •emplricalXy: invalidate - the 'teacher ' s .^rgumenf.. However , 
if^lie' argued. th^t. this data cannot be used to test propositions 
' ' ^boui" ge.airar inteliectu-al abilities because /the I . Q.. test is "merely 

a .. generalized achievement t6st based on the culture' of ^ middle: 
■ ' Anglo Saxons, and that. an I. Q.. test, i^ only a measure of a sample . 
• of an>d,^.dividua at a -particular- point in titae ,- the'n he 

- - ''is beginning ^tb : sei forth, the ; propositi. on s-^h _^re needed to; - ''^ ^ 
£j^(--:^nvaridate t'he. -ta^her 's -conclusions . To attempt J:o , ascertain a - . 



group'js intellectual abxi^ties^with l test that was standardised 
wi€h a Vdif ferent cultura^^ either^ racisrt or ethnocentric • 



However , minor i*ty'"i5tudertt;sij#^^ to teli* * 

why an afft is* racist,; me^r^SI^ labeling It raciist is insufficient. - 

.. .. :::: ; - * •. ; :■ ■ • ' • 

. Minorl-ty students also n'e;4!:^v^ tcr |^^^^^ how to .cpmbat racist soqial 

Science in order to bolsf^teir;the*^ix self-images and t pr^ve to" 

themselves that many ^f ;t^| cofliclusipns derived by white Social 

scientists f alsg^ aind- ii|a^ele^ need for such self-assurance ; 

is exceedingly important vl 

; Ethnic . students' shou3^^|d^ study the works of the new gtoup of " " 

'''-'-ii f '■' V » ■ ' ' ■ " ' • • ■ * 

minority social scfientist^;:^hb*.>are developing new assumptions and 

concepts tp explain minor xjtyi ;B:^.iiavior . Their explanations are more 

consistent with a liber^tx&n .ideology .than most propositions advanced 



*b-y White isocial scientists :^ i^l^fe^it aiftsumptions / concepts and theories 
emphasize the unique ■ strengitihs .':bf naift-Qlr ity cultures that have 
emerged as . human respon>^es^:^t6V, 6p^ Unlike the majority of 



White social scientists, they do notfijaissume that minority cultures 
are pathological. Notable of young social scientists 

ar^^ Andrew Bill iijfgsley , /flobe:!^^^;Hill Ladner/ Barbara A, 

Si2emore, Vince Delor ia > Jr ^ ; and j;ack D . For^bes. ^ 

' ■■. " - ' ■■-■■;v'-.V/. ■Nv^^-t;^;^ ... ■" ■■ > 

, Billingsley , Hill and Ladner Ji^a-^^^ for 
- studying the Black family'- WhicJit 1seriojA;sly challenges the work of 
researchers such .as Moyni^art ; S izem|^^ structured a conceptual 
model which delineates the ^stages wH^*^ an oppressed people must 
experienci to become liberated. ff er'^^^ogic and careful analysis 
refutes the research by Coleirvan and j'^'tiHti grew. Deloria and Forbe-s 
have formulated novel ways to inter;toif^lt* * th^ ^ixpeatiences of Native • 

■ ■ ■■■ ' ' ' ^ .;, ^ . , . ■■■'^ ■ • ' • ' ■- 

"Amer-icans which sh'atter peryasive "^;t^reotype s about "indians." 
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. Tjie work of . these perceptive scholars are prototypes of the -kinds 
of analysdis which I suggesting that we must teach minority -studlBhts 

* to- do in ethndc studies programs. . ' '•' , .» ' ' - 

• . , I l>aye stressed the importance of helping our stu'dents to. 'develop 

':'.%'•■ • ■ - ; , ■■■ ■ . ' • , 

. the skills to logically and, scientifically,invalidate racist knowledge. 

because such " knowledge is rampant within our society' and it profoundly 

inf luences public, policy at the national leit^el. it has ' es-calated * ; 

. in recent years during the Nixon administration. -The white sooial 

^scientist today who. invents some seemihgly "scientific" *^ia.tp 

support the myth that ethrtic minorities are inferior is venerated, 

canonized, and is "^n some ways a folk hero of the day. T'he list ' 

of such, "scientific demagogues'" is nearly endle ss : Banfield , Armor , 

Mohnihan, Shockley, Jensen, ad infinitum . Their public forumS are 

wide; their research is published in prestigious and highly %nflu- 

entxaj. academic journals such as tha Harvard* Educat ional Review^ ^ 

} ' 20 . . 

and the Review of Educational Research. Publication of their * 

"resea-rch" is justified in the name of "academic freedfurf. " 

Chara<:teristics of Ethnic Studies Programs 

While we must^tra in minor ity students, tto confront ai^ to contra-' 
diet the arguments and ideologies of the "scientific denra^jogue s , " 
ethnic, studies courses in many public schools, collegea/ahd univer- 
'^ sities too often consist primarily "rap" sessions- in which students 
•do little Serious reading, venerate the beauty of Red, own and Black, 
and. tomanticize about th.e immine^nt millennium and their historical 
and cultural ties to great ancient civilizations. Much hi,ghl^ 
jemotionaT and unreflective dialogue about the racist sins «f "Whitey" 
also takes- place in such .90ur ses . While tiTese kipds of rap sessions' 



might have some- cathartic value , 'an4 may have beeii essential" during 



i t e \ 



the ea-rly years of' t^e ethnic revolts/ they haye largely outlived • 
.-• their, use fulp'-es^^^^^^ an^, if used too ojften are dysfiinctionai; and- usele|s 
in a tim:e when the struggle 'for human rights is ejiperiencing some' - 

r Of the most- serious set-bacKs of thiis century.. The\se setVbacks 

• ■ •• ■ , - ■ . . ■■ . •. ■ . - .■ ■■ \ ' 

■ are too_ numerous and well known to repeat here . \ • , , ■ • , 

■ • -^^ ■■■ ' • ' ■ . ■■ ■ ' ■' -■■ ■■ ■■• ■ ■■ . ■ ; . « ■■ ■ ■.' \ , . • ■ ' A 

While rap sessions should not- constitiite tlife bulk of' ethnic * 

■ . ■ ■-• , ■■ . Y ' "V ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 
studies, -ethnic studies programs should be innovative ^nd should 

^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ v ■■■ f- \ 

.- not be drained of their vitality by whAt^ub.an ha^ called "White 

■ . ■ . 21 - , ' ■ ■ • \ " - ■ 

instruction." The emphasis should be on higher "levels '^of knowledge 

(such as concepts and principles) , the "building . of new ass-Ump tions , 

and nbt on the mastery of discije.te facts about "heroe.s" andv insignif- 
• , ■ ' . * ■ ■ ' \ • 

icant historical events. The mastery of factual informatibn\^ the 

. ■ ' _ ■*'. /. \.' 

venerati,on -of "heroes" -and the focus on deVeloping patriotism*i are - 

,■"■■* . ' . ' ■- " '■ . . • 

characteristics of "White Inistruc tionl " Ethnic studies must radi- 

, '■ ' \ ' ^ - ., ■ ■ 

. calize^ student^, teach them how to critically" analyze the system, 

and to develop a commitment to liberation and social change. A 

wide- variety of no,vel teaching techniques and experiences, such 

aiS. community research a,nd social action /pro jects^ and even some 

rap sessions^ could cons titute ^ ethnic studies .^^ The teaching 

technique and activities chosen should be dictated by the ijistruc- ' 

- • • ' * *• . ' . ' ■ . ■ 

tional goals. Thus rap sessions, role • playing , and action projects 

should be used whe.rfe^er they facilitate the attainment of the instruQi- 

• - , ' \ 1 ' ■ ■ 

tianal , goals delinesbt^d . No one part^icular tfichnique can meet the 
needs of all students ,\thus a program which consists solely of rap 
sessions is insuf f icient\arid detrimental. 
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■ vv - ■■■■ •■ ^ • ' 

■•■ ■■■ * • ■• ■ ■ • V ■ ^ • . -1,5-: ■. 

• Ethnic' Studi-.es ;■ A Conspiracy ?:.. 
The tr agic Irony of ethnic studi&s programs in most :,schools 

• ^rad institutions 'of higher e.duc»;b^on is -that- White ) admini strator^ 
ofteh designed them to fail so tiiait their beliefs about • minority 

• •* ' • ■ \ ■ • ^- . : ■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ • . ■ ■ . ' T- ■•• » 

peoples -Vould be , once mo^e, confir'med . Minority individuals, both 

•" ■ \ : ■■ . ' 1 : ^' - •■ 

students and teachers, must realize that* ethnic studies programs!, 

• • ■ ■ ".-I' ' ■ • ■ ' '- I . 
coo, are in^ most,, case s. part of a larger conspiracy in -America to 

- ■ - .M : ■ . ■ ■ • • ■ ' 

make them believe that they are less tha'n human. ' * . • .. 

,' On almost every campus where^here.jare ethnic studies* programs 

^and departments,' thia required credentials for teachers ar« ^rarely 
identip;al to tho§^ in other academjfc areas of the /ins titution . 
Manyv^hite administrators assume that any White whb has^tajcen a., 
course to^ workshop in Black ;stu4ieg anc^ who can parrot the popular 
liberation rhetoric, or that any Black regardless of what he has or 
. has not taken , j'^c an .teach Black Studies; they also assume that any 
person whp^ ha/^a Spanish surname can ^each courses in Mexican- f 
Ameri^can hi-s4rory and culture . ^ A person with a Greek background « 
without the required formal training would not hired by most 
univer sxi:ies to vKieach in a classics department. The absurd assump- 
^ tions which many Whites harbor* about ethnic studies indicate «iat i 
they often regard them with little rfespect and rai;ely consider^^ them 
rigorous academic areas- ^These kinds' of misconceptions of ethnic 
^ studies must be aggressively 'attacked whenever thfey ar e* manif e sted 
in actions or deeds. * 

- "Multi-Ethnic Depar tme^nt s . V ' . * 

\ , .The lack of sufficient funds has also haunted ethnic Studies , 
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irograms at all grade levels. This, too, indicates that ethnic 



V ' ^studies is u'sualiy^e stepchild on a school or college campus. 

''^^B J^o^^^^ ^can ha partiaily .re solved by consolidating ethnic ' . ' 
. St Jdies "departments" on a pajrticular campus.. Black, Chicano. ./ 
^ ^ Puerto Rican American, Asian-American and Native. American Stu^ 
; "de.partmejits" on college camJu.se s are often like warring ti'ibes 
. showing little wiLlingftess /o cooperate' arid to form a. common 
coalition to make demands fr,om the White Establishment. Sue] 
.separate divisions often fight over the crumbs "which are thrown o^ 
by White administrators. Siich divisive tactics are usually sane- ' 
tioned^y college administrators because they diveiC^ttention from 
the real villian: the White Establishment. Energy and power which' 
ethnic divisions should focus on "fhfe White Establishment are often 
dissipated battling with each other* Each group frequently'feels 

- t^t another migjit get a few more bits of the crumbs. - J 

I - \ ■ • ■ 

Antagonisms between the various oppressed groups is myopic and 

self-destructive. It should stop. Because each ethnic group in this 

country cona^titutes such a small liiiiority, they will be able to 

\xercise effective political power only when they fcorm coal^tioni • 

which are directed toward common gokls.. There is no need for Blacks, 

Chicanes, Native Ameri^cans, Asi^n-Americans, and Puerto Rican. 

' ■ ■ ■ '. .' . ' ' ' 

Americans on the same campus to demand and try to man separate 

. ^ . ■ ■■ 

departments or divisions. . In unity there is strength. " While the' 
experiences of these groups , are i,n many cases different, and there 
is a need- for some specializedr course s ' and experiences for the 

groups,, the similarities in their social, economic a,nd 
Apolitical conditions overshadow their* differences . They are all 
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Needed Reform in Ethnic Stu4ie.s Pgograins , . * » , 

The Results of/ many ethnic ' studies progratos ,' at all . 16 vels ^ • 

have vbeen criminal and self-defeating, just a's^ they were desjlgned to . 

' * -•■ J \ . " \- ■ ^ . . " ^' ■ .:. • . ' , ' • "z^^' ' ■ 

jDe. Np.t only are many ethnic studie.s cpur s^s- merely rapr sessions . 

but academic standards in some' of them are^ relaxed /to:: such an extent. 

as to be practically nonr^existeht^- Some are classit: examples of . 

Moyfti.ha»*s now infamous conce^)t of ">be*nign nieglecrt Many perceptive,, 

serious, minority students how see 'what most ethnic studies /programs ^ 

were designed t^o^be and are, justifiably v turned 'of^f 

and dehumaniza t ron often found in them. 

Minority leaders with vision m*ust take vigorous steps at both 

the loc'al and ' national . level s to see that ethnic studies programs' 

1 . ■ - ' *. • ■ - ' • 

are maintained after ethnic protest is silenced and the Ragles from 

■ I, 

Washington have be'en extinguished. They must al so insist it^at ; * 
peop'le who teach \n etlinic^ studies progjrams- have ' both th^ academic 

'-■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■- ■■ . ' " ■ V- 

competence and commitment .to do so, and that the academic st^dam^^Ls 

in these programs ar'e-.jequal to yhose in any department in the . v ^ 

academic community. We must take these steps because our positions 

■ . * 0 » 

of re'sponsibility demand that we have the integrity, audacity and 

foresight to push for nothing less than the very best 'for oiar students. 

It takes little * foresight to know what happens to- programs i<n academic 

» 

communitfies which are staffed primarily by untenured teachers who;5e* 
<J^alif ications are below those of other members of the community, ^ ll 
and whose salaries are paid mostly from 30ft money funds. Such 
gi'ograms' are the first to go when the gold 'poo l/i^iT^ash^^ drie*s | 

up" (which is rapidly happening) , -and when theyacademic institution 
finds it "imperative to cut down progr am5:>^£o J budgetary rea'sons." 
Whites' fascination with Blacks, which began during the heat 
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of "the Black ghetto rebVllionsV.iii the sixties, 'is just "aBoiit over, V . 

^an^^'Vhite^/ how coujctirig;,; Native Americans.- The White Establish^"; . " 

meift's'. interest in any "ethnic minor ity group vis . always fleetij;xg and > 

temporally; Whites rarely stick with any socic^ issue^ Tbng .enough - . 

'^xovvreao-lve it. Thdy much prefer to dab in fads. Whi Whites, can 

>\ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

* go frdm- fad to fad, the sincere minority scholar ' s copimitment y6 the 

st^ruggle. for human rights is a lifelong^ one. A^ll o-^^his actions, . ' 

^ t - . - ■ > ■ ♦ •. 

w.ords ^d policies must be dictated by, this« enduring,- aQd irrevocable.. • 

' ■ '■ ■ • . " ' ' . ' , . ' ■ • ' * ... 

' ObmmitmfBnt. TfiuTs; to demand that ethnic ' studies p^grams' have aca- 

deiSic rigor (in ways, that I have d^^fined rigor ab#ve).> and^ have ' ' 

teachers with unquestionable credentials and abilities , is simply - 

a matter of survival and commitment to our^ youlh. If 'ethnic studies 

"programs fad« from school and college campuses a decade from now-- 

'and .there are already s igjis tha;t thi s can and might happen--we ,will 

have , utterly failed both our students and ourselves. ^ 

The Challehgil^ and Commitment 

Minority leaders whjD are committed .to taking concerted actions 
to assure the survival and integrity of ethnic studies programs in 
our schools and colleges wi^ll face many difficulties and be subject 
to harsh condemnations by some of their own people and mahy Whites ^ 
in power. The teacher and "^scholar who. demand that all iS^achers 
in ethnic studies programs have degrees, and the needed academic 
skills and^'^'^fcjiowledge will be told by some Whites that such persons 




simply cannot . be found; they might be criticized by mrrtority tea>chers 
who lack these qualifications themse Ive s the se teachers might see ^ 
such a teac^her as a threat to their sutvival in th,e academic community. 
Many of the teacher^ who will resist academic reform in ethnic 
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studies programs were h'ir'ed-ih response to pressure during the / 

nucleus created by the rebellions in the sixties . \. Some of them lack 

the skills to teach and s-houil^d have never' been hired in the jEirst' 

, , * • ■ - . ■ . . ^ ^. ■ - ■ . . ■ 

•place. , These ' individuals were not hired because qualified minority 

persons could hot be found, ^ul;' because White administrators .wanted 

■ ^ - . . . . ' \ . ' , ■ ; " .. , . ' ^. 

ethnic studies: programs to. ^f ail . ' . , ^" ' 

>" '■ , ^ 

They ..reasoned , rather accurately , ' that one way to di3credit 

ethnffc';Studies progrMs and to assure them a fleetiijg existence 

was to hicre teacher s\who did' not have the Skills and* credentials 

needed to survive in the academic baiztle- f^Leld. The irony of this 

-^situation is that while Whites often argue that they^cannot hire 
minority persons because no qualified ones can be f g^urid ^ they' keep ' * 
hiring unqualified Whites and minority teachers to teach in ethnic 
studies programs while many skillful and highly competent minority 

.group teachers are not hired; many^of whom are now aggressively seeking 
employment* as can be seen monthlJy in the classified ads in magazines 
such -a^~"the Black Scholar . Whites' also created and perpetuated -the 
myth that Blacks with higher degrees could "name the place" in the 
nation in ^hich they wished to work. This myth was repeated so often 
and with such intensity that repetition of it became accepted as 
evidence of its validity by many Whites and minority persons. 

Serious minority teachers and scholar s may initially experience 
student hostility. Siiice the noi^m in many ethnic studies, programs 
are- non-academic /; many students will perceive the serious and demanding 
teacher as a traitor who has "sold out" to the Establishment because 



he is using "Whitey's" standards for grading and assignments'. .The 
loss of fleeting student popular ity i^a small price to pay for, the 
establishment of academic_no'rms in ethnic studies programs which 



will^elp. to assure their survival Many students wi^l, under- 
standably r tend to resist: reading the works of writers sucli as 
Jeirsen- and shCckley in a university semin^^: ^because, of the blatant 
rajiism ^in'these work'^T' HoweveV f '^^ur studen^ts must be helped to.-- 
understand that a person must know his enemy in order ,to defeat him,___ 
and that' tl\e best way to de>Ll with a Jensen Is to use his own 
.^pdison* to/destroy hita. - / " ^ 

AlsOf most students are .reason^blei 'people and are more percep- ' ■ 
tive than we often think. While they may initially regar.d the serious 
aj^d demanding teacher as a "'sell out," a skillful teacher who is 
highly k^n ow ledge abl e and sensitive to minority students can gain 
his students' respect. And perhaps respect is all that, we should 
expect^from our students* Good teachers should not have as their """^ — 
EJrimary goal thet winning of popularity, contests , but helping students 
to develop the skills / knowledge , and commitment tha^ will enable them 
to make a substantial contribution to the liberation of oppressed 
peoples in this nation. ^ . ' ^ 

Minority teachers and scholars who are commiJttad„to the reforma- 
tion and pern^anent institutionalization of ethnic studies .in t\e 
schools and colleges must be wdlliiig to r'isk being criticized and 

publicly abused. No human endeavor worth pursuing is ever without 

m 

serious risks. Ethnic leaders whose main quest is for fleeting 



popularity are not the^ men for the season. The challenge is herculean 
The odds, are against usv The hour is late. However, what is dt stake 
is pricelje^ss: The liberation and salvation of thj^" hearts a4?d minds 
of Black, Brown Red, ^nd Yellow students. Thus, we must, like 
Don Quixote, dream the impossible dream, reach for the unijeachable 
O and Act decisively to right the unrightable wrong. - 
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